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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS.* 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Contiuued from page 3.) 

During his twenty-two months’ visit to 
Awmerica, William Penn made many journeys 
into the interior, familiarizing himself with 
the natives, and it is said that during this 
period he made “treaties of friendship and 

























the company increased, we asked them if they 
were all there, for we desired to see as man 

of them as we could, which being interprete 

to the Sagamor, (who was a grave, serious 
and wary old man,) he seemed to be wnder. 
some suspicion of us and what we might mean, 
by desiring to see them all — we being: 


wholly strangers to them hen I falling. 
alliance with no less than nineteen dis-|under some concern of mind, and observing. 


tinct tribes.” Oldmixion says—‘ He laid|a fear in them, informed them by the inter 
out several thousand pounds to instruct, sup-| preter, that we did not come among them. for 
port and oblige them. The consequence was,|any hurt to them or gain to ourselves, but 
on their part, an attachment to him and his| being lately arrived from England, had a de- 
successors which was never broken.” Penn|sire to see them; for we loved the Indiana, 
set sail in August, 1684, for England, where} and had something to say to them concerning 
he safely arrived after a passage of seven|the great God who made the heavens, the 
weeks. In 1699, Thomas Story, the intimate |sun, moon and earth and all that dwell there- 
friend of William Penn, came here on a gos-|in, Englishmen, Indians and ali: nations; that 
pel mission. In his journal he thus alludes | he loves all good English, and good Indians, 
to a tribe of Indians in Virginia. “Their | and other good peopleeverywhere. And then 
town consisted of about eleven wigwams or | they seemed a little more calm and settled in 
houses, made of the bark of trees, and con-| their countenances, and my companion spoke 
tained so many families. We were directed | to them concerning theimmortality of the soul ; 
to their Sagamor or Chief; and when we went | and that God hath placed a witness in the 
to his door he came out, with a piece of cloth| heart of every man which approves that 
about his middle, but otherwise all naked, | which is good, and reproves that which is evil. 
and invited us to come in, and we being set|The Sagamor then pointed to his head, and 
down, several of his people came to look upon | said that was treacherous or fallacious; but 
us, and among them one whe could speak | pointing to his breast, said it was true and 
some English. After a time of silence and|sweet there. And then he sent forth his 
breath, as if he had poured out his soul unto 
death ; and signing up toward Heaven with 
his hand raised a bold, cheerful and loud hey, 





*This and the succeeding chapter ought to have 
preceded the one published in our last issue. They 
were omitted by mistake. 
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as if the soul ascended thitherin a triumphant 
manner ; and then pointing to his body, from 
thence put his hand towards the earth, to de- 
monstrate his opinion that the body remains 
there, when the soul is departed and ascended. 

The next morning we set forward for Rhode 
Island, and on our way called at a little or- 
dinary, where there was an Indian woman 
spinning at a wheel. After a while I found 
a concern for her in my mind, and made her 
stop her wheel, and then spoke to her of the 
witness of God in her, which discovered to her 
good and evil; that dictates the former and 
reproves the latter, to which she confessed, 
and said, with tears in her eyes, that she 
knew better than she practiced, and was very 
humble.” 

On the first of December, 1699, the ship on 
which Wm. Penn had embarked from England 
on his second visit, arrived safely at the town 
ot Chester, on the Delaware. On the third of 
the same month (being the first day of the 
week) he reached Philadelphia. His com- 
panion, James Logan, (afterwards his Secre- 
tary) tells us, that “directly from the wharf 
the Governor went to his deputy’s, (Mark- 
hams), paid him a short formal visit, and 
from thence, with a crowd attending, to meet- 
ing, it being about three o’clock on First-day 
afternoon, where he spoke on a double account 
to the people, and praying, concluded it.” 

On the 25th of the following month, the 
Governor convened the assembly. A curious 
minute which appears this year (1700) in the 
records of that deliberative body, we copy in 
all its primitive simplicity. 

“ Aug. 7th 1700. Complaint having been 
made to this Board by some of ye members 
of Council that ye late fireing of guns from 
on board some vessels lying before Phila., 
hath not onlie frightened some women and 
children, but hath also occasioned some of the 
Seneca Indians that came here to treat with 
this Government to depart, as believing ye 
fireing of ye said gunns to have been signs of 
hostilitie intended against them, It was yr- 
fore ordered, that no vessel lying before ye 
town of Phila., shall fire anie gunns but att 
coming in, and going outt, as a sign of yr 
arrival and departure; and yt James Logan 
give notice to mrs of vessells of this order at 
their entrie of their vessells in his office. 
The Governor also in open Council, informed 
ye three Seneca Indians yt staied behind the 
rest that it was ye custom of ye English to 
fire gunns as a sign of joy and kind eatertain- 
ment of yr friends coming on board, and was 
in no manner of ways intended to frighten or 
disoblige them ; as also informed them, that 
they were and should be verie wellcome to 
this government; and in token of amitie and 
friendship with ym, ye Govr. gave ym a belt 
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of wampun by ym to be showen to ye other 
Seneca Indians yt went away upon fireing ye 
sd gunus,—which they kindly accepted of. 
The Govr. also desired ye members of Coun- 
cil to go on board Captn, Sims vessell, with 
ye sd three Indians and their interpreter, 
that they might see ye manner of ye English, 
on board yr vessells; wch was accordingly 
done, to their great satisfaction.” 

At the @irst Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
which took place this year, the following min- 
ute was prepared. “Our dear Friend and 
governor having laid before this meeting a 
concern that hath laid upon his mind for 
some time, concerning the Negroes and In- 
dians, that Friends ought to be very careful 
in discharging a good conscience towards them 
in all respects, but more especially for the 
good of their souls; and that they might as 
frequent as may be, come to meetings upon 
first days; upon consideration wherecf, this 
meeting concludes to appoint a meeting for 
the negroes, to be kept once a month, &c., 
and that their masters give notice thereof in 
their own families, and be present with them 
at the said meetings as frequent as may be.” 
It was also the judgment of Friends at this 
meeting, that measures be adopted “ for more 
frequent friendly intercourse with the Natives 
by means of Interpreters,” which William 
Penn offered to provide the meeting with. 

On the 23d of April, 1701, a membrable 
treaty was held at Philadelphia, to which brief 
allusion has been made as being confirmed 
by articles of agreement. 

The Susquehanna, Shawnees and Ganawese 
Indians were represented at this Council—and 
the brother of the Emperor of the Five Na- 
tions was also present. About fifty persons 
in all constituted the assemblage, but where 
they met is matter for conjecture. 

Some writers affirm that this meeting took 
place at the old slate roof house in Second 
street below Chestnut —which is probable, 
as William Penn resided there at that time. 

It was then agreed, that the “said Wm. 
Penn and his heirs, and all the English and 
the other Christian inhabitants, and the said 
Kings and chiefs and their successors, and all 
the several people of the nations of Indians 
aforesaid, shall forever hereafter be as one 
head and one heart, and live in true friend- 
ship and amity as one people.” That both 
whites and Indians “at all times readily do 
justice ;” that the Indians acknowledge “the 
authority of the crown of England and gov- 
ernment of this province,” and that’ they will 
not assist, aid or abet “any other nation, 
whether Indians or others, that are not at 
such time in amity with the crown of England 
and with this government; that no further 
settlements of Indians shall occur on the fur- 
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ther side of the Susquehanna, or about Poto- 
mack river, without the special approbation 
and permission of the said Wm. Penn, his 
heirs and successors”—that no person shall 
be permitted to trade with the said Indians, 
except such.as are approved by “ an instru- 
ment under the hand of the said Wm. Penn, 
his heirs or successors, or their lieutenants,” 
to prevent abuses in trade, and that the In- 
dians shall not buy or sell to any but those so 
approved. That such trade shall be confined 
to the province exclusively, and that the In- 
dians shall be furnished with necessary goods 
at reasonable rates.” A ratification of cer- 
tain sales of lands also took place on this oc- 
casion, and the treaty concluded. “In wit- 
ness whereof the said parties as a confirmation 
made mutual presents to each other. The 
Indians in five parcels of skins; and William 
Penn in several English goods and merchan- 
dises, as a binding pledge of the promises, 
never to be broken or violated, and as a fur- 
ther testimony, they also to these presents set 
their hands and seals the day and year above 
written.” 

Shortly after the above treaty was con- 
cluded, the Governor laid before the Council 
the abuses which existed in the Indian trade. 
This led to the adoption of a resolution, that 
a company be formed “ who should take all 
measures to induce the Indians to a true value 
and esteem of the Christian religion, by set- 
ting before them good examples of probity 
and candour, both in commerce and behaviour, 
and that care should be taken to have them 
duly instructed in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. It was further ordered that no rum 
should be sold to any but their chiefs, and in 
such quantities as the Governor and Council 
shall think fit, to be disposed of by the said 
chiefs to the Indians about them as they shall 
see cause.” “This,” says Clarkson, “was 


said, and smote his hand upon his head three 
times, that did not make them fhere (in their 
heads) but smiting his hand three times on his 
heart, said they make them there in their 
hearts. And again, when William Penn and 
they had ended the most weighty parts for 
which they held their council, William Penn 
gave them match coats and some other things, 
with some brandy or rum, or both, which was 
advised by the speaker to be put into the hand 
of one of their cassocks or kings, for he knew 
the best how to order them; which being 
done, the said King used no compliments, 
neither did the people or the rest of their 
Kings, but as the aforesaid King poured out 
his drams, he only made a motion with his 
finger, or sometimes with his eye to the per- 
son which he intended to give the dram to; 
so they came quietly and in a solid manner, 
and took their drams, and passed away with- 
out either nod or bow, any further than neces- 
sity required them to stoop who were on their 
feet to him, who sat on the ground or floor, 
as their choice and manner is: and withal 
I observed (and also heard the like by others) 
that they did not, nor I stippose never do, 
speak two at a time, nor interfere the least 
one with another that way in all their coun- 
cils, as has been observed. Their eating and 
drinking was in much stillness and quietness. 
When much of the matters were gone through 
with, I put William Penn in mind to inquire 
of the Interpreter ii he could find some terms 
or words that might be intelligible to them 
in a religious sense by which he might reach 
the understandings of the Natives, and incul- 
cate into their minds a sense of the principles 
of truth ; such as Christ’s manifesting himself 
to the inward senses of the soul by His Light, 
Grace or Holy Spirit, with the manner of the 
operations and working thereof in the hearts 
of the children of men, &c. Wm. Penn much 












































probably the first time that trade was expressly 
made subservient to morals, and to the pro- 
motion of the Christian Religion.” 

A Friend, named John Richardson, thus 
describes the visit of some Indians to Wm. 
Penn, during this year : “When I was at Wil- 
liam Penn’s country house, called Pennsbury, 
in Pennsylvania, where I staid two or three 
days, on one of which I was at a meeting and 
marriage, and much of the other part of the 
time I spent in seeing (to my satisfaction) 
William Penn and many of the Indians (not 
the least of them) in counsel and conversation 
concerning their former covenants, now again 
revived upon William Penn’s going away for 
England, all which was done in much calm- 
ness of temper, and in an amicable way. To 


pass by several particulars 1 may mention the 
following: One was, ‘they never first broke 


covenant with any people;’ for as one of them 








pressed the matter upon the interpreter to do 
his best in any terms which might reach their 
capacities, and answer the end intended ; but 
the interpreter would not, either by reason as 
he alleged, of want of terms, or his unwilling- 
ness to meddle in religious matters; which I 
know not, but I rather think the latter was 
the main reason which obstructed him. Wil- 
liam Penn said he understoood they owned a 
superior power, and asked the interpreter 
what their notion was of God in their own 
way. The interpreter showed, by making 
several circles on the ground with his staff, 
till he reduced the last into a small circum- 
ference, and placed, as he said, by way of rep- 
resentation, the Great Man (as they termed 
him) in the middle circle, so that he could see 
over all the other circles which include all the 
earth. It appears they acknowledge a future 
state of rewards and punishments, the former 
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of which they express by warmth, good cloth- 
ing and food, and the latter by nakedness, 
ty hunger, and piercing cold.* After 
Wm. Penn and they had expressed their sat- 
isfaction, both for themselves and their peo- 
ple, in keeping all their former articles un- 
violated, and agreed if any particular differ- 
ences did happen amongst any of their people, 
they should not be an occasion of fomenting 
or creating any war between Wm. Penn’s peo- 
ple and the Indians, but justice should be 
done in all snch cases, that all animosities 
might be prevented on all sides forever, they 
went out of the house into an open place not far 
from it to perform their cantieo or worship, 
which was done thus: First, they make a 
small fire, and the men, without the women, 
sat down about it in a ring, and whatsoever 
object they severally fixed their eyes on, I did 
not see them, in all that part of the worship, 
while they sang a very melodious hymn, 
which affected and tendered the hearts of many 
who were spectators. When they had thus 
done, they began (as I suppose in their usual 
manner( to beat upon the ground with little 
sticks, or make some motion with something 
in their hands, and pause a little, till one of 
the elder sort sets forth a hymn, and that 
being followed by the company for a few min- 
utes, and then a pause—and then the like was 
done by another, and so by the third, and fol- 
lowed by the company as at first, which 
seemed exceedingly to affect them and others. 
Having done they rose up, and danced a lit- 
tle about the fire, and parted with some shout- 
ing like a triumph or rejoicing.” 

This same good John Richardson subse- 
ony met with some Indians near Caleb 

usey’s house, (in Delaware County,) to whom 
through an interpreter, he preached the Gos- 
pel. He says, “They wept and tears ran 
down their naked bodies, and they smote their 
hands upon their breasts, and said something 
to the Interpreter. I asked what they said, 
He told me they said all I had delivered to 
them was good, and except the Great Man 
had sent me, I could not have told them those 
things. The Good Man here (meaning in 
their hearts) told them what I had said was 
all good. They manifested much love to me 
in their way, and I believe the love of God 
is to them and all people in the day of their 
visitation.” 

The time had now arrived when Wm. Penn 
and his family were to return to England.— 
“‘Enemies to the prosperity of this country” 
—as he declares himself were taking advan- 
tage of his absence. “Some had attempted 


*The popular theory in the Cbristian world of 
eternal torment in a ‘‘ Lake of Fire,’’ seems quite 
as crude as the Indians’ idea of ‘‘ nakedness, pining 
hunger and piercing cold.’’ 


by false or unreasonable charges to under- 
mine our government, and thereby the true 
value of our labors and prosperity.” The 
news of his expected departure having been 
freely circulated, some of the chiefs of the 
Shawnees and Susquehanna Indians repaired 
to Philadelphia in the Eighth month, 1701— 
to take—what proved to be, a last farewell 
of their “ beloved brother Onas.” “ William 
Penn told them that the assembly was then 
enacting a law, according to their desire, to 
prevent their being abused by selling of rum 
among them: that he requested of them, to 
use their utmost exertion, in conjunction with 
the government, to put the said law in execu- 
tion.” He told them also, “that now this 
was like to be his last interview with them, at 
least before his return; that he had always 
loved them, and been kind to them, and ever 
should continue so to be; not through any 
politic design, or on account of self-interest, 
but from a most real affection; and he de- 
sired them in his absence to cultivate friend- 
ship with those whom he should leave behind 
in authority, as they would always, in some 
degree, continue to be loving to them as him- 
self had ever been. Lastly, that he had 
charged the members of Council, (this audi- 
ence took place in the Council-chamber, that 
body being in session,) and he then also re- 
newed the same charge, that they should in 
all respects be kind to them, and entertain 
them with all courtesy and demonstrations of 
good will, as himself had ever done, where- 
upon the said members promised faithfully 
to observe the charge.” Presents were then 
given the Indians, who soon departed. 

On the 31st of October, 1701, Wm. Penn 
bade adieu to our shores forever, and arrived 
in England about the middle of the following 
December. Besse justly says of him, that 
during his two years stay in America, “he had 
= himself to the offices of government, 
always preferring the good of the country and 
its inhabitants to his own private interests; 
rather remitting than rigorously claiming his 
lawful revenues, so that under the influence of 
his paternal administration, he left the Prov- 
ince in an easy and flourishing condition.” 

The title of Onas was, for many years, 
ee by the Indians to every succeeding 

overnor of Pennsylvania. They thus at- 
tested their affection for Wm. Penn, and the 
children of Onas, (the Quakers,) because they 
have endeavored to carry out his pacific plans 
in their intercourse with the natives, and have 


ever found them to be faithful and true friends. © 


(To be continued.) 





No man wadeth in learning or contempla- 
tion Sena but will find that printed 
his heart: I know nothing. — Bacon. 
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For Friends’ Intelligeucer. 

Most persons who profess to be Christians, 
admit theoretically that trial and affliction are 
good for the soul, if accepted in the right 
spirit. It is comparatively easy to be a Chris- 
tian in theory, but here, as elsewhere, the earn- 
est soul is troubled to find a method for bridg- 
ing over the fearful chasm between theory and 
practice. Theory must come first,—a clear 
conception of the thing to be done, or the con- 
dition to be attained ; but the test of the soul’s 
faith and courage comes in the struggle of the 
application. When sudden sorrow comes to 
the soul, its first cry is how to bear it, or avoid 
it, or alleviate the pain of its sting. O! how 
much might we grow in grace, were we accus- 
tomed in the frequent trials that come upon 
us to send up first the swift, strong cry, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have meto do?” in fear 
and trembling, lest the opportunity be gone, 
the lesson of the hour of grief be unlearned, 
and the soul lose forever this gem for its crown 
immortal. 

All is gain that comes from His hand, if we 
but trust Him. “Let not your heart be 
troubled.” 

Richmond, Ind., 24 mo. 224, 1870. 





For Friends’ Tntelligencer.. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrights- 
town, Pa., on the 24th inst., was very largely 
attended. The greater part of the time of the 
first meeting was occupied by several Friends 
from other meetings to general satisfaction. 
By the answers to the queries from the seven 
Monthly Meetings, it would appear that the 
Society, within their limits, is in about the 
same state as usual,—most of our testimonies 
being in a good degree maintained. There 
are but three schools under the care of Friends, 
although by reports sent up from four of the 
Monthly Meetings, we learn that there are 
316 minors who are members of those Meet- 
ings, and 235 minors who have one parent a 
member. The other three Monthly Meetings 
did not furnish a statistical report. 








For Friends' Intelligencer. 
CALEB 8. HALLOWELL. 

As one of the first students of Caleb S. 
Hallowell after his removal to Philadelphia, 
I desire to offer asmall tribute to his memory. 
My remembrance of him as a teacher and 
friend will always be fresh in my mind, from 
the pleasant associations and frequent inter- 
course with him, which it was my great bene- 
fit and privilege to enjoy. Intercourse with 
a mind so fertile and full of good and living 
thoughts as his, could not but be a golden op- 
portunity to any one. 

When first he came to Philadelphia, he 


planted the seed of a reputation which, nour- 

ished by his never ceasing labors as a teacher, 

grew and spread; and now, although he has 

passed away, his name lives, and is associated 

with -feelings of love and gratitude in the 

minds of many. F. 
Swarthmore College, 24 mo., 1870. 





THE PHCENICIANS AND SCANDINAVIANS. 
From a ‘Lecture upon the Pre-Historic Ages of 

Scandinavia, and of the Lacustrine Dwellers of 

Switzerland, in connection with the progress of 

mankind under Divine Guidance’’—by Tuzopors 

8. Bett, Professor of the Science and Practice of 

Medicine and Public Hygiene in the University of 

Louisville. 

It is very curious that of all the families of 
mankind dwelling about the basin of the 
Mediterranean, that a family, (Pheenician,) 
which had not a port anywhere on its own 
coast, should have become the master race in 
all maritime affairs, and should have main- 
tained that supremacy for thousands of years. 
They first used weights and measures ; first 
made and used stamped metallic coin as a 
monetary currency, which was unknown even 
in Egypt. Humboldt says, they exerted an 
influence on the course of ideas, and on the 
diversity and number of cosmical views, earlier 
than all the other nations inhabiting the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. But that by which the 
Pheenicians contributed most powerfully to the 
civilization of the nations with whom they 
came in contact, was the general spread of 
alphabetical writing which they had them- 
selves employed for a long period. That the 
Greeks obtained their alphabet and learned 
the art of writing from the Pheenicians admits 
of no doubt. On the beautiful lid of the sar- 
cophagus of Ashmunazes, King of Sidon, is an 
inscription written with what is called the 
Greek alphabet, but written at a time when 
the Greeks were barbarians. This was written 
before the Israelites possessed Canaan. The 
beautiful blue-black basalt lid is now in Paris. 
The book of Job was written by an Idumean 
of the same family as that of the Pheenicians, 
while the Greeks were wandering tribes of 
barbarians, when they did not know even the 
existence of such a thing as an alphabet. As 
a work of high cosmical power, of the rarest 
beauty of thought and felicity of expression, 
of widely extended astronomical knowledge, 
the book of Job transcends in merit every in- 
tellectual throb of all the combined ancient 
civilizations. As a monument of intellectual 
power and grace, this Idumean work may 
challenge comparison with any display of 
mind that has yet been exhibited by any of 
the civilizations. We estimate Ionic mental 
grace and power by Homer’s Iliad, Greek 
dramatic power by Eschylus and Sophocles, 
and English by Shakspeare. What shall be 
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said of the Cushite Arabian mind that pro- 
duced, and of the people who preserved the 
Book of Job? Where has its Idyllic beauty, 
grace and power ever been surpassed? What 
has equalled its cosmical gifts? What ancient 
work on the ethical relations of man toward 
his Creator has more elevating, ennobling 
thoughts than this from the people of whom 
the Phcenicians were a family ? When viewed 
merely in the dramatic treasures contained in 
Job, the intellect of Pheenician civilization 
may safely ask to be measured with the intel- 
lectual productions of any other people. The 
peculiar conjunction of the constellations de- 
scribed in Job, enabled Hales, the great Nat- 
ural Philosopher, to determine by astronomical 
computation the t’me of Job’s affliction. As- 
tronomy shows that those stellar conjunctions 
took place one hundred and fifty years before 
the time of Abraham. In 1860, Mr. Davis, 
of England, published his great work on 
Carthage, (a Phenician colony,) containing 
a record of discoveries that show a state of art 
among the Pheenicians that never has been 
equalled by any people. The Mosaic pave- 
ment of only one apartment of the temple of 
Astarte, shows a perfection of artistic grandeur, 
taste and skill, that has not been even ap- 
proached by other nations. Egypt never ex- 
hibited architectural knowledge equal to that 
of Carthage. The authors, literature, libraries 
and commercial institutions of Carthage have 
been rarely equalled in all respects until 
within comparatively recent times. It was a 
sad day for the world when the Romans de- 
stroyed Carthage. The Pheenicians, by the 
amplitude and excellence of their knowledge, 
made a large area of Africa one of the most 
prolific portions of the earth in its agricultural 

roductions. From the time that Rome placed 
. iron heel on the Queen city of the earth, 
the mighty Tarshish of the Bible, desolation 
has reigned supreme. Time would fail me for 
merely mentioning other featuresof Phoenician 
greatness. 

One of the features of Pheenician civiliza- 
tion is found in the fact that its mental torch 
was never applied to any people, without 
kindling in them intellectual fires that set 
them forward in an elevated, ennobling career. 
The basin of the Mediterranean, and the sea 
fissures of Southern Europe, blazed into civili- 
zation through the agency of Pheenician su- 
premacy in intellectual power. The Iberian 
basin, the Scheldt, the Elbe, the Baltic coast, 


and the Scandinavian Archipelago owed their 
start, and a large part of their training, to 


Phenician training. The Greeks struggled 
in vain, for ages, in maritime adventure, till 








the Greeks to proficiency in astronomy was 
through the Pheenicians. Thales, the greatest 
of Grecian astronomers, was of Pheenician 
origin. A few years ago there were dug up 
at Ancient Carthage specimens of inventive 
machinery that the world has supposed were 
the discoveries of Arkwright and Cartwright. 
One specimen is a power-loom of bronze, of 
vertical construction. It was capable of 
weaving sixteen webs at once, either plain, 
twilled, or figured, and with from one to 37 
shuttles. Another is a loom for weaving 
dimity and similar articles, with tappit wheel 
to work the treadle, and a curious motion to 
stop the machine when the weft thread breaks. 
Also a spinning machine with two hundred 
and fifty-six spindles, copper drums, and 
india rubber bands to drive the machine,— 
with various others. Among the things dis- 
covered and brought into use by these Phe- 
nicians, that would give them admission to 
Wall street, New York, is petroleum and its 
products. The Phoenicians were the first oc- 
cupants of the Greek Archipelago, and they 
“struck oil” in the island of Zante. Hero- 
dotus describes the oil wells of this island, and 
the use of the oil for lamps. The peculiarity 
of American civilization, which distinguishes 
it from the active and inventive civilization 
of the Pheenicians, is in its immense variety 
of application of every newly discovered 
force. 

The Scandinavians owed their start and a 
large part of their career to Pheenician train- 
ing. Nursed among the storms of the Baltic, 
struggling with and subduing the natural 
forces in their paths of progress—they appear 
in the first lights of history pre-eminently en- 
dowed with the virtues that fitted them for 
their great career. Tacitus evidently trembled 
for Rome, as he surveyed and described their 
virtues. They were enterprising, enduring, 
persevering, firm, and of dauntless courage. 
But that which struck him most forcibly, was 
the devotion of these warriors to their wives 
and daughters, and its perfect reciprocity by 
the wives, mothers and daughters. It is 
beautiful to look upon now, and all who have 
enriched their minds with the treasures of 
Norse literature, know how this Scandinavian 
recognition of woman as the companion, the 
counsellor, the consoler and helpmate of man 
sparkles as a gem in the casket of Scandina- 
vian greatness. The legends of the Norse 
folks are not surpassed in interest by the 


|legendary treasures of any other people. 


Norse poetry is a perpetual joy to those who 
have sounded its depths. There is not that 
sense of the beautiful in it that adorns Greek 


the Phoenicians revealed to them the value of | poetry, but there is in the Norse an earnest- 


the constellation Little Bear as a guide in 


navigation. The only tolerable approach by | the utmost heights of human greatness, that 


ness, a manliness, a constant struggle toward 
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are not the warp nor the woof of the Greek, 
apart from its reaches after the beautiful. 


-—en—- —__ — 


CHARITY. 


And what is Charity, this signet of Heaven, 
this seal of divine authority? It is a great 
deal more than what the term ordinarily im- 
ports. There is no one word that adequately 
defines it. It is not almsgiving. It is not 
merely a refraining from censorious judgments. 
It is a spirit with manifold manifestations. It 
invigorates as well as humanizes the whole 
being of a man. It is stout-hearted and 
brave, for it “ suffers long,” never retaliating, 
enduring wrong but never inflicting it, nor 
countenancing its infliction. The ingenuity of 
persecution may be exhausted, but the patience 
of Charity never; still it suffers. “Charity 
is kind,” a very angel of mercy to the miser- 
able, an angel of warning and judgment to the 
wrong that he does, however powerful he may 
be and violent. It is too tender-hearted to 
stand by in silence with folded arms while the 
strong trample down the friendless. “ Chari- 
ty envieth not.” Worldly advantages it esti- 
mates at their real value. It neither hankers 
for them, nor does it grudge their possession 
to others. It rejoices in its own exceeding 
wealth. Charity “vaynteth not itself.” Its 
virtue is as its breath, of which it takes no 
note. It has no memory for its benefactions 
or its sacrifices. “It doth not behave itself 
unseemly.” It is simple and prepossessing. 
It is no self-seeker, but finds its pleasure in 
self-denial. It is not easily provoked, al- 
though provoked it may be, by uncharitable- 
nesss. But it is not quick to take offence or 
to suspect evil motives. It finds no pleasure 
in iniquity, although it pursues and denoun- 
ces it so faithfully that it might seem to find 
satisfaction therein. It is infinite in fortitude 
and fidelity and hope, believing amidst the 
unbelieving, hopeful among the hopeless. It 
is more excellent than prophecy, for it is it- 
self prophetic of the highest good. It is bet- 
ter than knowledge, for it leads to all knowl- 
edge. Out of it springs faith, and hope im- 
mortal. Let us discern this spirit in our fel- 
low-man, and our hearts will be his. His 


voice will sound in our ears, the very music of 


Heaven.— Christian Register. 


+ 3065 Taupusgyes 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


For want of entire resignation to our allot- 
ments, and confidence in the All-sufficiency 
of the “ Indwelling Word ” to sustain us under 
them, we often show ourselves unable to bear 
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up under the many hindering and besetting 
things, and even sometimes know not when 
good cometh. 

Our Heavenly Father will never forsake 
those who trust in Him. He condescends to 
their low estate, and in His time, which is the 
right time, He sends or gives them that which 
is convenient and which will sustain. Some- 
times this help is handed through the imme- 
diate revealings of his Love, and sometimes it 
comes to us through some of his outward in- 
strumentalities. Were all of us willing to 
serve the eternal and loving Father in the 
way of his requirings, we would be, more 
eminently than we are, each others’ helpers, 
and would be found watching over one another 
for good, strengthening the weak, supporting 
the feeble, and remembering those who are in 
bonds as bound with them. Let us not forget 
the injunction, “ Bear yeoneanother’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


We received thy very interesting letter 
yesterday, and however much | may fall short 
in practice, I unite with the sentiments con- 
tained therein ; and while I believe I have, of 
late at least, endeavored to keep pace with 
knowledge, yet my spiritual life has not been 
without many a severe struggle and many 
trials of faith; and I have sometimes feared 
that some of you, with whom I have been in- 
timately associated, have had cause to exercise 
more charity than I could reasonably ask for, 
but I have found that as I dwelt in humility 
and submission to the Divine Will, that my 
Heavenly Father seems to be nearer and 
nearer as each successive cloud passes. 


It is a great comfort, and enjoyment, and 
help to mingle in feeling with those we love. 
Few persons can open their hearts to a great 
many at once, but the gift of general conver- 
sation at our social gatherings, is not quite 
among the lost arts, for sometimes, in a quiet 
corner, a few words will be spoken that will 
interest those around, and the circle of listen- 
ers will gradually increase until there will be 
but one speaker ; and if he or she has sufficient 
self-possession to go on, words are sometimes 
spoken that seem for the time to lift one to a 
higher plane of thought and feeling. It is one 
of the things to give thanks for, and makes 
conversation a hallowed thing. We cannot 
look for it every day, and yet how much 
oftener we might see it, if we were all and 
always rightly attuned. Ah! these ifs. 

A dear old great-aunt of ours would often 
allude to the degeneracy of the times, because 
in these modern days there was no general 
conversation ; only little chats all over the 
room. But I am glad the “ good old” John- 
sonian days are over, when no one dared to 
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open his mouth in reply when the oracle (Dr. 
Johnson) spoke. 

We have had an interesting pamphlet lent 
to us, from which has transcribed some 
extracts, thinking they might interest some 
readers of the Intelligencer. And as I cannot 
afford to let my good deeds be unknown, I 
may tell thee I copied for your paper the 
sweet little poem of Whittier’s, “In School 
Days,” and that evening the Intelligencer ar- 
rived with it in. 
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Tae Brirxv.—The Annual Report of the 
Indiana Institute for the Education of the 
Blind has been received. This Institution is 
still in a prosperous condition, under the su- 
perintendence of Wm. H. Churchman, who 
has been associated with it most of the time 
since its establishment, twenty-three years ago. 
The commendation awarded W. H. C. by the 
Trustees is invested with greater interest, in 
that he, being himself deprived of sight, has 
succeeded in discharging the duties of his po- 
sition with such marked ability. They say in 
their report, “ We are fortunate in having at 
the head of the Institution as superintendent, 
Wm. H. Churchman, A. M., who has so ably 
managed its affairs during nearly its entire 
history. His well known integrity and great 
experience gives us the best assurance that 
whatever can be accomplished with the means 
at our command, will be accomplished in the 
best manner.” At the meeting of the board 
in the 9th month last, he was unanimously 
re-elected Superintendent for a further term 
of four years. W. H.C. is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and feeling a personal re- 
gard for him, it is gratifying to us to learn 
that he is not only filling his office so credit- 
ably, but that his labors are appreciated. 
There are in the Institute 102 pupils. The 
building has been rendered much more com- 
plete by improvements of various kinds, 
among the most important of which is the 
heating by steam, thus rendering it more se- 
cure from fire. 
















































































































































































The Institution for the same class in our 
own City, is also one of interest to many whose 
sympathies are awakened for its inmates, who 
are shut out from many of the enjoyments of 
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‘year, was $16,889.69. 


sight. By the 37th Annual Report, published 
at the close of last year, we learn that there 
are 183 pupils under its care. This is a 
larger number than at any other kindred in- 
stitution, except the one in Paris, where, at 
last report, there were 185. The need of ad- 
ditional accommodations, in consequence of 
the increased number of blind persons seeking 
instruction, continues to be seriously felt by 
those in charge. 

A store has been erected at the cor. of Race 
and 20th Sts., for the sale of manufactured 
goods of the Institution. ‘“ A general assort- 
ment of brushes, brooms, mats, carpets and 
other wares” are to be found there. It may 
be interesting to those not familiar with what 
may be accomplished’ by the blind, to know 
that the aggregate value of articles made by 
the male pupils and workmen during the past 
In the female depart- 
ment, the bead work, knitting, &c., was valued 
at $1,085.80. 

The Principal, William Chapin, refers, in 
his report, to “The Industrial Home for 
Blind Women,” incorporated and established 
in West Philad., as an important auxiliary in 
the good work of assisting the blind. 


It receives such as are homeless, or suffering 
the privations of poverty, and gives them em- 
ployment and instruction. Some who have 
been educated at the Penna. Institution, and 
been honorably discharged, have a home 
there. The need of an asylum for those who 
are dependent upon their own exertions or 
talents for a living, after they have received 
a liberal education, has been for several years 
urged upon the community by the officers of 
the Institution. 

After an agreeable association of eight 
years, the term of pupilage allowed by the 
State, it grieves them to be unable further to 
protect their pupils, and render them the as- 
sistance which their sightless condition de- 
mands. A number of interesting cases have 
occurred, that have caused the Managers to 
feel deeply the want of such a home. Sball 
their appeal be made in vain to those blessed 
with ample means? 

Edward K. Diettrich, the deaf and blind 
pupil, who has manifested such great aptness 
in learning, continues to improve and astonish 
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even his teachers by the amount of knowledge 
he is not only able to acquire, but retain; far 
exceeding that of many children blessed with 
hearing and sight. 


DIED. 


GIBSON.—In Susquehanna Township, Lycoming 
County, Pa., Mary J., wife of Wm. H. Gibson, and 
daughter of Charles and Ann Jones, of Germantown, 
in the 44th year of her age. 

JONES.—In Germantown, on the 23d of Tenth 
mo., 1869, Rebecca Jones, after a long and painfal 
illness, which she bore with Christian resignation. 

DUDLEY.—On Fifth-day morving, the 6th of 
First mo., 1870, David Dudley, in the 67th year of 
his age ; a member of Evesham Meeting, N. J. 

TAYLOR.—Iu Taylorsville, Bucks County, Pa., 
on the 23d of Second mo., 1870, Mahlon K. Taylor, 
a member of Makefield Mo. Meeting of Friends. 

MATHER.—On the 15th of Second mo., 1870, of 
consumption, Thomas P. Mather, son. of Thomas 
and Mary C. Mather. 

PUSEY.—On Third mo. Ist, of apoplexy, at the 
residence of her nephew, Mordecai W. Pearson, 
Maiden Creek, Berks County, Pa., Susannah, widow 
of Caleb Pusey, in the 86th year of her age; for 
many years an esteemed elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
The Baltimore First day School Association of 
Friends’ will hold its Semi-annual Meeting on Sev- 
enth day evening, Third month 12th, at 7} o’clock, 
in Lombard St., Meeting-house (Baltimore Quarter- 
ly Meeting occurriug on succeeding Second-day.) 
It is desirable that there should be a general attend- 
ance of interested Friends. 
Eur M. Lams, 


Lypia C. STaBLER, \ Clerks. 


FRIENDS’ PREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth-day evening, 
Third mo. 16th, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. 

Jacos M. Exus, 
AnxE Cooper, 


} Clerks. 


INDIAN COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
A General Meeting of the Committee will be held 
om Sixth-day afternoon, Third month 18th, at 3 
o’clock, at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room. 
2t Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
3d mo. 20th, Mendon, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
” ‘* Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Port Washington, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
—_——--_469 
NOTICE. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting will meet. Sixth-day after- 
noon, Third mo. 18th, at 40’clock, at Rave St. 

Ww. Eyre, Clerk. 
— oe 

Many deem it a fine thing to pass from ob- 
security to splendor, forgetful that distinction 
and fame will draw forth envy, and excite 
evil speaking, and deprive us of the sweets of 
retirement and leisure. David rose from a 
shepherd’s cottage to the grandeur of a palace, 
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and then sighed, “Oh, that I had wings like 
a dove; for then would I fly away and be at 
rest.” 


—-—~~0> —— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 24. 

The interesting concern in reference to the 
education of the Freedmen still claims and 
receives attention, though not with that earn- 
estness we could desire. This remark by no 
means applies to our teachers, a few extracts 
from letters received from whom we give 
below. 

One teacher writes: “I have 44 on the list ; 
have from 35 to 37 in regular attendance. 
The pupils are progressing rapidly in all their 
studies, and there is quite a strife in the second 
spelling class, to see who will remain at the 
head of the class the longest. They all get 
their lessons well, and pay strict attention to 
all that is said. J like to teach them.” She 
closes with the earnest question, “Will the 
school be continued another month ?” 

Another, having a large school, remarks; 
“Feeling that I could not possibly do justice 
to any more, I have been obliged to refuse 
admittance to many.” She also queries, “ Do 
you intend to keep the schools open after 
next month? A great many have expressed 
a desire to come longer, and I think the 
school would average quite thirty.” In re 
ferring to a suggestion previously made to 
her, she says: “I am much obliged for the 
suggestion to appoint “ monitors” to assist me. 
I have tried the plan, and it works well. I 
make it a reward of good conduct.” 

Our teacher at Manassas, after expressing 
her gratitude for words of sympathy and en- 
couragement addressed to her by the writer, 
adds : 

“T am very glad I can report a full school : 
fifty-five on the roll, and the attendance this 
month I think averaging over forty. I have 
many new scholars this winter who have 
never been to school before, and really some 
of them surprise me by learning so rapidly. 
I get discouraged sometimes, (1 suppose all 
teachers do,) and think that my patience and 
diligence need to be redoubled. I do pray 
for it, and I know that He, who is the Foun- 
tain of all our strength, hears and answers 
my prayers.” 

From Waterford we have very encouraging 
reports. Our teacher there does not “ find the 
day long enough” for all she wishes to do, and 
in reference to the pupils of last winter re- 
turning, states, that “they take up their 
studies where they left off, and go on without 
any difficulty ;” adding, “I have a class of 
eight in Warren's large Geography, and a 
class of eleven in Goodrich’s United States 
History. My highest class in Arithmetic are 
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working in Fractions, and I think are thor- | for all of them,) the few friends on whom the 
ovgh as far as they go. I received six new | burden now appears to rest, cannot, for want 
scholars (four men and two boys) this month | of funds, further increase the responsibilities 
who did not know their alphabet; they are | of the Association, which may possibly result 
now, after the expiration of thirty days, all|in «ndividual responsibilities not altogether 
spelling words of five or six letters, and read- | pleasant; and should other resignations con- 
ing a little. I think there is a decided im- | tinue to be offered, the schools will thus die 
provement in the condition of the colored | out one by one until their number is reduced 
people of this neighborhood. I have very | within the means at present at command. 
few ragged ones in school now, and nearly all| There have been 13 schools in operation 
have good boots and shoes, with their clothing | during the present season—9 in Virginia and 
clean and whole. Their behaviour, with few | 4 in South Carolina. The nine schools at last 
exceptions, is excellent, and they seem to | report enrolled 469 pupils, of whom 334 could 
wish to give me as little trouble as possible.” | read, 361 could write, with only 12 in the 
Her letter also contains one very important | alphabet—while 312 of the whole number 
item in reference to their efforts to rise above | were between 6 and 16 years of age. 
the condition of dependence they have so long| These statistics present a grand total of 
occupied. She says, “They are prompt in| 639 under our instruction, 464 of whom are 
the payment of their ten dollars per month, | between 6 and 16 years of age; a large pro- 
(their portion of my salary,) paying it out of | portion of these must, in the course of a month 
a fund they raised for that purpose ; they also | or two, cease to be the recipients of our foster- 
provide me with coal, &c. I thought you]ing care—to the writer not a very pleasant 
would be glad to know that they are willing, | reflection. 
and are trying to do what they can to help Philada., 3d mo. 2, 1870. J. M. Evxis. 
support the school. One of my pupils left me nn Sa ak 
at Christmas to enter the High School in The following, taken from the editorial 
your city, where she now is. She wishes to | columns of the Philad. Ledger, contains some 


qualify herself for a teacher. It may be well practical suggestions worthy individual con- 
to add, that this school, with 68 names on 


the roll, averages an attendance of 64! sideration :— 
We might proceed in this manner, and dot WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. 
down items of interest for each one of our In a philanthropic age like the present, 
schools, but deem it unnecessary. Most of the | when individual instances of self-sacrifice for 
Reports designate “Progress and Conduct” | the good of others are no means rare, one is 
either as “good” or “ very good.” apt to overlook the exertions of persons in 
We now come toa less encouraging feature | humble life whose sphere of action is necessa- 
of our concern. The teachers at Herndon rily limited by the smallness of their means. 
and at Gum Springs have both resigned, home | Ladies of high social position, like Florence 
duties claiming their attention; and ere this | Nightingale and Miss Dix, when they devote 
reaches the public eye, both schools will prob- | themselves to acts of benevolence, attract the 
ably be closed. Indeed we have advices that | attention and carry with them the sympathy 
the first-named has been,—in a letter from | of the world; but the poor and obscure work- 
the teacher giving the following touching | ers in the paths of charity have little beside 
description of the closing scene: the approbation of their own hearts, and per- 
“The house is small, and was full to over- | haps (but not always) the gratitude of those 
flowing. There was net much study—all ap- | they serve, to cheer them on. Yet history af- 
peared to feel it was the last day, and their | fords many illustrious examples of the accom- 
faces, usually bright, were clouded and plishment of great objects through small be- 
troubled. I could only say a few words at | ginnings, and the personal exertions of one 
parting. All were affected; even the young | individual. At all events there is always a 
men could not keep back the tears; they | chance that good results will come from honest 
tried, but all in vain. As the distance be-| efforts. “Cast thy bread upon the waters and 
tween us increased and I could not see them, | thou shalt find it after many days.” In such 
they continued offering “ cheers for Miss Isa- | a hopeful spirit as this, a remarkable effort is 
dore,” [Isadore Brinkerhoff,] until I was out | being made in London, by one who was till 
of hearing. I cannot tell you of their heart- | Jetely an outcast from society, to reclaim the 
felt. thanks for all you have done for them— | thieves and most abandoned persons of that 
they feel their indebtedness to you; and if| city. There appears to be no reason to doubt 
good conduct can repay you, I am sure you | of the sincerity of this man’s intentions, what- 
have your reward.” ever opinion may be formed of his ability to 
Urgent as some of us feel their appeal to | carry them out ; and though he may not suc- 


be for the continuance of this school, (indeed | ceed in reforming the numerous class whom. 
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he is attempting to convert to better modes of 
life, yet if he reclaims but a few, as it is said 
he has already done, who shall say where the 
good work thus begun will end? The man in 
question, Ned Wright, to whom we have 
already referred in these columns, was once a 
rowdy of the lowest class. He was a thief and 
pickpocket, and served several terms in differ- 
ent prisons for his pilfering propensities. He 
was a sailor in the Royal Navy, and was 
flogged for desertion. He was also a profes- 
sional prize fighter, and at the time of his 
conversion was under an engagement to fight. 
The first act of his after the change of heart 
came over him was to throw up his engage- 
ment, which so exasperated his backers and 
trainers that he narrowly escaped severe ill- 
treatment. The account Wright gives of his 
conversion is deeply interesting. It occurred 
suddenly, at a religious service held at Ast- 
ley’s Theatre, near Westminster Bridge, about 
six years ago, but it is fair to give much of 
the credit of it to the influence of his wife, 
who seems to have been a true friend to him, 
and to have adhered to him with unshaken 
constancy. After his conversion he forsook 
his old haunts and companions and was with- 
out work for thirteen weeks, during which 
time his wife and children suffered the extreme 
of poverty. On the last day his wife had di- 
vided her remaining piece of hard, dry bread 
between their two children, and they were sit- 
ting opposite to each other, contemplating 
their future in blank despair. The thought 
occurred to Wright to go out and steal; this 
brought the tears to his eyes; but his wife en- 
couraged him to hold out against the tempta- 
tion, saying that “A crust with Christ was 
better than the whole world without Him.” 
Her faith was rewarded almost on the instant, 
for a friend called with the goed news that he 
had got work for him. ‘Ned turned to it like 
a man,.and, to use his own words, “he has 
never wanted a pound since.” But he has 
done more, for he has tried to restore to in- 
dustry and a good life the poor outcasts with 
whom he formerly associated. He has boldly 
gone among them and given them the history 
of his own degradation and of his escape from 
it, pointing out to them the way which is open 
to them all to do the like, and urging upon 
them the fact that they would be better off in 
a pecuniary way, as well as a moral one, by 
turning to honest labor. His latest scheme 
has been to hire a large room, which was for- 
merly used for a penny theatre, in the very 
heart of the worst thieves’ district in the south 
of London, and to invite a select number of 
convicted thieves, male and female, to a sup- 
per, consisting of pea-soup and bread, and 
there to preach to and exhort them. Two of 
thesesingular entertainments have been given, 





the first to the men, the second to the women, 
and on the whole, the meetings have been 
orderly, although, perhaps, no. very great im- 
pression was produced on the audience. The 
peculiarity of the scene was that none but 
those who had been actually convicted of and 
punished for theft were admitted, and all 
policemen were carefully excluded. But 
visitors were admitted into the gallery, and it 
may be questioned whether this was a wise 
thing; it may have preyented the outspoken 
manifestation of feeling which, nevertheless, 
many found difficulty in restraining. Wright 
has bevevolent supporters in his, novel and 
humane exertions. A short time ago efforts 
were made by Mr. Henry Mayhew and others 
to attract the attention of the fallen of London 
streets by similar means, and some good was 
done, but the novelty of a reformed convict 
going among them as a missionary is more 
likely to work on their feelings than the ap- 
peals of gentlemen and ladies, however benev- 
olent. His course is the more likely to be 
successful, in that his backers have enabled 
him to become a medium whereby those who 
really desire honest employment or wish to 
get into reformatory institutions can be aided, 
He undertakes to give them both advice and 
assistance, and many will thus be reached 
and withdrawn (if only for a time) from evil 
associations, who are insensible to religious 
emotions. Still, looking at the subject from 
a loftier standpoint, it will require a long 
course of good government and a thoroughly 
effective system of national education to make 
any serious impression upon the pauperism 
and crime of England. Individual efforts 
can only have a limited effect. 
>see 
LETTER FROM A PHILADELPHIAN. 
Lisson, Dec., 1869. 
We have just returned from a visit to Cin- 
tra, a pleasant spot about 15 miles N. W. of 
this city. It reminded us of Sorrento, want- 
ing, ’tis true, the beautiful Bay of Naples, 
with the back-ground of the City and Vesu- 
vius, but having very much the same character 
of hill and hollow with deep recessed ravines, 
a profusion of shade trees, and those same 
winding passages between high walls enclosing 
orange orchards, that are so common at Sor- 
rento. The King of Portugal has a palace 
here, without much beauty or any great at- 
tractions; but it is the abode of royalty, and 
of course every one sees it. It is a compound 
of Moorish and Christian architecture, they 
say; but what may be the peculiarities of the 
latter order, I am unable to state. Poets seem 
at liberty to sing the praises of Cintra in most 
extravagant verse, but this may be in part 
owing to its being really an oasis of verdure 
in @ comparative desert of shadeless and 
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springless hills. Perched high up on the 
north side of a range of rocky hills, with the 
Atlantic in full view a few miles off, it has 
fine advantages of position for a refuge in 
summer. The houses, built one above another, 
seem, in many cases, like nests hanging among 
the trees, and with their white walls form a 
pretty relief to the dense foliage around them. 

The great attraction at Cintra is the palace 
of Don Fernando, father of Don Louis, present 
King of Portugal ; it is known as the Convent 
of Pena, having been built by King Eman- 
uel, and occupied for a long time by monks 
of the order of Jeromynites. When the con- 
vents were suppressed, on the termination of 
the war between Don Pedro and Don Miguel, 
in 1834, owing to the latter having been aided 
by the clergy, the building became private 
property, and was fast falling to decay. At 
this time, Don Fernando purchased it with a 
large amount of land, and at once began its 
restoration and enlargement. He made large 
additions in the Norman Gothic style, gener- 
ally in good taste and very substantial. He 
expended large sums in gardens, drives and 
walks for a great distance around, and trans- 
formed a bare waste of rocks into a charming 
and attractive home. Here he spends his 
summers freed from all cares of state, and is 
unwilling to abandon the delights of his eyrie 
even for the charms offered by the crown of 
Spain. The Pena is upon the summit of one 
of the rocky hills, on whose side Cintra lies 
half buried in trees. Placed at an elevation 
of 3,000 feet above the sea, it offers a fine view 
over the country and ocean, while its shaded 
avenues, water-courses and retreats, form as 
— a shelter as could well be found. 

wer on the hillside is the place of Mr. Cook, 
an Englishman living in London. It is re- 
markable for the beautiful gardens and shrub- 
bery, which lie around the mansion, as well 
as for a most elaborately and tastefully built 
stone house, in ornamental Moorish style. 
The stone work is very chaste, finely carved 
and appropriate. The gardens contain a great 
variety of trees, shrubs and flowers growing in 
the open air in great luxuriance. The fern 
trees of Australia are already 15 feet high. 
Several fine specimens of the gum trees of the 
East were shown us, also evergreens of new 
and unknown varieties to us. Camellias were 
in full bloom, and we could scarcely believe 
we were looking at them in the middle of De- 
cember. None of the places around here can 
compare with Monserrat, (Mr. Cook’s place,) 
which seems to have been built and maintained 
for the benefit of his gardener. The cork tree, 
a species of oak, and bearing an acorn, grows 
wild in this neighborhood, and formsa valuable 
item in the produce of Portugal. The bark 
is stripped from the growing tree, but not to 
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a depth sufficient to destroy it. In a short 
time a new growth supplies the old stem with 
a fresh covering, which in turn is removed to 
be again replaced. This operation begins at 
a very early age of the tree, when a thin bark 
or cork is required, and is carried on when 
the cork is two or three inches in thickness. 
The strips of bark are steamed and pressed 
flat, before being put together into bundles for 
shipment. The tree has somewhat the appear- 
ance of the olive; the leaves are darker and 
broader, and the bark rougher, but the general 
appearance is not unlike it. 

You must not imagine us riding through 
such a country as we have at home, where 
even in mid-winter there are pretty villages, 
snug farm houses, barns the most comfortable 
in the world, and so many other things that 
show the civilization of the people. 

To reach this part of the world, you have a 
long and tiresome ride from France, with 
places of rest in some instances quite good, in 
others poor; but the country, from the frontier 
of France to this city, is poorer and less in- 
teresting than any other of the same extent 
we have seen in Europe. It reminds us 
strongly of Syria, but it is not quite so re- 
pulsive and dreary. The situation of Lisbon 
is attractive. On the hills rising from the 
right bank of the Tagus, nine miles from its 
mouth, it presents a fine appearance ; houses 
rising above each other to the summit of the 
slopes. Opposite the city, the river widens to 
double its width below, and forms a secure 
and commodious harbor that will hold a navy. 
There are no wharves for shipping, cargoes 
being loaded and discharged by lighters, as is 
the custom generally on the Mediterranean. 
There are few fine public buildings or private 
houses, except the palaces. The churches are 
poor. That of St. Jerome, at Belem, a few 
miles down the river, is the finest. There are 
several open squares, some with trees and used 
as promenades, others mere gravel beds. A 
few really fine statues adorn some of these 
places, and form an agreeable feature. The 
portion of Lisbon destroyed by the great 
earthquake, has been rebuilt long since with 
rows of stores on wide and rectangular 
streets; but the older part to the East, 
and the newer part to the West, are irregular 
with narrow and dirty streets overhung with 
balconies, where the women of the houses 
gather for an afternoon gossip and a breath of 
fresh air. 

Spain and Portugal are centuries behind us 
in the refinements of life. Their agriculture 
is that of semi-civilized people, and their cities 
show plainly the absence of those habits and 
modes of life which indicate refinement. 
What would be thought of driving a cow up 
Chestnut St., with a muzzled calf by her side, 
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and stopping at the door of their patron, while 
the proper amount of the frothing fluid was 
being drawn from her udder? Such is the 
practice here. We saw it applied to goats at 
Constantine, Algeria, where it seemed appro- 
priate to the Moors; but here, where such 
great events occurred, and such celebrated 
people have trodden the ground on which one 
stands, it does seem out of place. December 
is one of the rainy months, and we had some 
showers on almost every one of the last four 
or five days. The first part of our visit was 
as bright and beautiful as May, and even now 
when it showers, the intervals of sunshine re- 
mind us of our own bright land. We need 
no fire. Our rooms front the South, exposed 


all day to the sun, and we are as comfortable 
as we could wish. 


— + ~en— 


SMALL THINGS. 
BY FRANCIS BENSOCH. 


Who dares to scorn the meanest thing, 
The humblest weed that grows, 

While pleasure spreads its joyous wing 
On every breeze that blows! 

The simplest flower that hidden blooms, 
The lowest on the ground, 

Is Javish of its rare perfumes, 
And scatters sweetness round, 


The poorest friend upholds a part 
Of life’s harmonious plan ; 

The weakest hand may have the art 
To serve the strongest man ; 

The bird that highest, clearest sings, 
To greet the morning’s birth, 

Falls down to drink, with folded wings, 
Love’s rapture on the earth. 


From germs too small for mortal sight 
Grow all things that are seen ; 

The floating particles of light 
Weave nature’s robe of green ; 

The motes that fill the sunny rays 
Build ocean, earth, and sky ; 

The wondrous orbs that round us blaze 
Are motes of Deity. 


Life, love, devotion, closely twine 
Like tree, and flower, and fruit— 

They ripen by a power divine, 
Though fed by leaf and root. 

The man who would be truly great 
Must venture to be small ; 

On airy columns rests the dome 
That shining circles all. 


Small duties grow to mighty deeds, 
Small words to thoughts of power : 
Great forests spring from tiny seeds, 
As moments make the hour: 
And life howe’er it lowly grows, 
The essence to it given, 
Like odor from the breathing rose, 
Floats evermore to heaven. 
—The Little Pilgrim. 


“ Do the duty nearest to thee, and all others 


will come in their right time and place,” says 
the good old maxim. 
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Could you look upon duties as the galleries 
of communion in which you walk with God, 
where your souls may be filled with those rav- 
ishing and matchless delights that are in His 
presence, your soul would rot offer to stir 
from thence. Never slight wandering thoughts 
in duty as small matters; follow every vain 
thought with a deep sigh: turn thee to God 
with such words as these: “ Lord, I came 
hither to speak with Thee: and here a busy 
devil and a vain heart conspiring together 
have set upon me !”—Fiavel. 


CHILDISH WISDOM. 
BY JAMES W. WARD. 


*Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a thankful heart and a lowly mind, 
And prayed to the Author of every good, 

That the Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food; 
That the blessings each day might be renewed, 
That every man might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured by the Merciful One, 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 


The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm ; 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful charm, 
His little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 
And the father said, ‘ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year; 
My barns are too small for my grain, I fear.”’ 


And they wandered on through row upon row 

Of plumy sheaves; and at length the child, 
With earnest look and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said, ‘‘ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day— 
That God the good would the hungry feed ?”’ 
‘*IT do, my son.’’ ‘ Well, I think, as you plead’’— 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it— 
**That God, if he had your wheat, would do it,” 


WHEN the clouds drop down low, and it is 
rainy and chilly and misty, there is nothing 
in them but discomfort; but when, the sun 
having risen, they get off a little distance, 
everybody claps his hands, and calls out, and 


says, ‘Oh! behold the rainbow!” What is 
the rainbow? Nothing but that cloud which, 
when it is passing you, weayes a garment 
that is disagreeable to you, but which, when 
it is removed a little distance from you, with 
the sun shining on it, is clothed with glory 
and beauty. Dull duties a little way off 
may become God’s rainbows to men. The 
whole world, with all its floods of influence, 
passes by us. We are pained. We murmur 
and fret till that which pains us passes away. 
Then, looking back, we find that those very 
hours wnich we used fir fault-finding were, 


after all, the most precious hours.—H, W, 
Beecher. 
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HOT SULPHUR AND NATURAL OIL WELLS. 

(Wind River Valley Correspondence Chicago Tribune.) 
The first object of interest visited was the 
Hot Sulphur Springs. They are forty miles 
from South Pass City, and situated in the 
upper part of Little Wind River Valley, 
about one mile from the river. In extent 
and magnificence they undoubtedly surpass 
any springs of the kind in the United States. 
Passing over a tract of land white with alkali, 
we came to a depression or basin, containing, 
perhaps, 100 acres, and in the centre of this 
found thesprings. They are nearly a quarter 
of a mile in extent, and the volume of hot 
water thrown out is perfectly immense. The 
middle stream is without bottom, and seems 
to come from the very bowels of the earth. The 
smaller springs are from twenty to forty feet 
deep, and in all we saw the water bubble up 
from the centre, resembling a huge boiling 
cauldron. The water at the edge was so hot 
one could hardly hold his hand in it, end the 
temperature gradually increased toward the 
centre. In the big spring, the guides told us, 
the water at the centre was almost boiling 
hot. The water was a deep blue color, 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and very 
clear. Objects could be seen at a depth of 
ten or twelve feet. The springs all flow into 
one channel, forming a creek twenty feet 
/ wide and from four to ten feet deep. This 
stream empties into Little Wind River, two 
miles below the springs. Going down the 
creek a few hundred yards, we camped where 
a log crossed it, and some one had dug a well. 
The well, although only thirty feet from the 
stream, contained clear, cold water, in which 
the sulphur could hardly be tasted. At night 
we all took a bath, and amused ourselves by 
swimming up as near to the springs as pos- 
sible, and one or two of our party were found 
with skins sufficiently tough to swim into the 
springs. The water was very exhausting, 
and after being in ten or fifteen minutes it 
was necessary to go on shore and rest. One 
person, who remained in a hot part for half 
an hour, was so weak as to be barely able to 
drag himself up the bank. In an ambitious 
attempt to swim across the mouth of the chan- 
nel your correspondent gave out, and only 
after swallowing huge draughts of hot water, 
and having lively visions of being boiled 
alive, succeeded in reaching the opposite 
bank. He was satisfied, and walked down to 

the log, where he crossed over the channel. 
We were all so exhausted that we could 
hardly crawl to our tents, where in a few mo- 
ments we fell into adeepsleep. In the morn- 
ing when we awoke, every one remarked to 
the other how well he felt. Certainly, I was 
never in better condition or frame of mind. 
Whether these springs have particular medi- 
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cal qualities, I am not prepared to say ; but I 
do know they take off all the dirt and make 
one feel lively. The Indians have for years 
bathed in these springs, and call them “ great 
medicine for sick man.” A cabin has been 
built near the water’s edge, and a large num- 
ber of stakes informed us we were sleeping in 
the very centre of “Sulphur City,” only the 
houses and imhabitants were wanting. One 
day they will both be there; and who knows 
how soon, in this rapidly growing country ? 

Leaving the springs, we crossed the river, 
and, after riding about a mile inland on the 
opposite shore, came tothe “natural oil wells.” 
They are on a plateau, and surrounded by 
high hills. Riding up a slope, we entered a 
basin, and began to pass over a bed of as- 
phaltum, formed by the sun-dried oil. It 
rang beneath our horses’ iron-shod feet like 
silver, and was as black as tar. The bed of 
asphaltum is in some places six or eight feet 
thick, and contains millions of tons. The na- 
tives of the valley often use it for fuel, and it 
burns as freely as pitch pine, with a bright, 
red blaze, but emitting an unpleasant odor of 
coal oil. 

As we approached the wells the asphaltum 
began to get softer, and bend beneath the 
weight of our horses, and the guide warned us 
to stop while several yards distant from the 
first well. Dismourting, we picked our way 
on foot over a thick, tough layer of matter 
that resembled dried tar, and which bent un- 
der our feet. ‘he lappered oil completely 
covered the mouths of the wells, so that they 
were no longer visible. They are three in 
number, and not more than twenty feet apart. 
Over the mouths of these wells the discharge 
was bubbling up through the asphaltum. in 
about equal parts of oil and water. One of 
the wells had a spasmodic discharge. It 
would be still for a few moments, and then 
the centre would raise up, and almost a quart 
of oil and water be emitted and left on top of 
the congealed surface of former discharges. 
The oil was running off in little rivulets, 
showing all the tints of the rainbow, and all 
that did not congeal before it got there, ran 
into Wind River and floated away on the 
water. Here, for ages, perhaps, the oil has 
been wasting away in these far-off wilds, 
while millions on millions of people were 
burning tallow candles and longing for oil 
lights. 

Some one has built a cabin and Jaid claim 
to the wells, but no one now lives there. 





“A good finished scandal, fully armed and 
equipped, such as circulate in the world, is 
rarely the production of a single individual, 
or even of a single coterie. It sees the light 
in one; is rocked and nurtured in another ; 
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is petted, developed, and attains its growth i in | Friends of Yardleyville; one box of clothing from 


a third: and receives its finishing touches 
only after passing through a multitude of 
hands. It is a child that can count a host of 
fathers, already to disown it.” 





INSPIRED MEN. 

It is a great misfortune, as I view it, that 
we have brought down the word inspiration 
to a use so narrow and technical ; asserting 
it only of prophecy and other Scripture writ- 
ings, and carefully excluding from it all par- 
ticipation by ourselves, in whatever sense it 
might be taken. We cut ourselves off, in 
this manner, from any common terms. with 
the anointed men of Scripture and the 
Scripture times. They belong to another tier 
of existence, with which we cannot_dare to 
claim affinity; and su we become a class un- 
privileged, shut down toa kind of second- 
hand life, feeding on their words. The re- 
sult is that we are occupied almost wholly 
with second-hand relations to God. Our 
views of life are low and earthly, because our 
possibilities are low. And then we complain 
that Christian character grows worldly and 
loses depth and tone, as if it were finally 
going to quite vanish out of the world; that 
religious convictions grow feeble; that the 
ministry and the preached word produce no 
longer the true apostolic effects. As if any- 
thing apostolic in power could remain, when 
no apostolic faith or grace is left us; when, 


in fact, the apostles and all Scripture writers 
are really set between us and God to fence 
us away, not before, as examples to help us 
on; for they, we are told, were inspired, which 
And so being shut 
down to a meaner existence, there is no relief 
for us butin a recoil against inspiration itself, 
even that of the Holy Scriptures; four who 
will believe (how many are beginning to ask 
it) that men were inspired long ages ago, 


we, in no sense, can be. 


when now, any such thing is incredible? 
—Dr. Bushnell. 





The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 


Twelfth mo., 1869: 


From City contributions........0..ssceceesseeseees $253 00 
a Friend per D. P......c0esseecsoee cosessees 100 00 












Annie Wright, Adams Co.; books, papers, Xc., 
from Friends’ Tract Association. 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
PHILADA., 38 mo, i by 1908. 30 N. Third St. 





But for the sorrows of the heart, where 
would the affections find their strength ? Our 
virtues, like the aromatic shrubs of the forest, 
only give out their sweets when their leaves 
are bruised and trampled. He who has not 
felt of sorrow, may be said scarcely to have 
known love; since the most precious joys of 
the soul arise from sympathies that are sel- 
dom known till they are sought, and never 
sought till they are necessary to soothe an in- 
firmity or satisfy a need. 


a 
For Friends: intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
SECOND MONTH. 





1869. 1870. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... -..00scccee 5 days 4 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day..... © i Fite 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls} 9 ‘ <> 
Cloudy, without storms...... eS os 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 5 ‘* a? 





23 « | gg iu 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 





1869. 





1870. 








Mean temperature of 2d 
mo., per Penna. Hospital, »|37- -68 deg. 34.93 deg. 
Highest point attained during 








TOME ...ncccincssesasene sedition 61.60 ‘* (60.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do.|19.00 “ {12.00 * 
Rarn during the month, do.| 4.76in. | 2.53 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

in each year. 1018 1348 
Average of the mean temperature of 2d 

month for the past eighty-one years....\30.76 deg. 


Highest mean of temperature during that] 
entire period, 1857.. atecqus-te 41.03“ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 
entire period, 1815, 1836, 1838.........../24.00 


FALL TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three steel 
months of 1868 and 1869...-........0..06+ 135.62 * 
Mean do do do 1869 and 1870)37.75 ‘* 
Average of the winter temperature for 
the past ei ghly Years ......--sseeeesereevees 31.47 “ 








‘“ : : 5 Highest winter mean occurring during) 

- kee: Wee ites esesheeertpestemnoa . * - St entire period, 1827-8, oh 1850-1138.33 
iend, Gwynedd............ seeeeceneeneee 935-6131.38 * 

‘* Annie Wright, Sulphur Springs......... 100 | Lowest do do 1814-15 and 1s ! 

C6. - EIEN Tavacaubecedincitesenssbenctend pasbeedonsnve 20 00 COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 

6 D. D. Wright, Ni. ¥...-ccce. se rcscee covers 20 00 | First month.......... - 4.28 inch. 4.07 ineh. 

‘* Sarah W. Doughton, N. J......00 sesso « 600) Second month, .........c-+0 4.76 * 2.53 *§ 

‘* Stephen Mosher, Lowa.....- .....sssee0+ «+ 10 00 —_— os 

$6 J.J. Batley .ccccccce ceccsceve ssvcecsecese sveee 20 00 Totals. .ccccccecencoasesers 9.04 * 6.60 * 

a Wilmington ORRIN crate ichd0s, secia ston 60 00 The month just closed has been characterized by 

$6 Joshua T. JOAMES ccccccceccccccccee coves: coe 50 00 great extremes of temperature, or, more properly 

‘* Calharm Gue, BOO dcsdaced cccecce, cncsedie 5 00 speaking, by sudden changes. For instance, on the 


Also clothing from Lydia P. Paxson and Lydia 8 
Traman; shoes from A. T. Laing ; one bbl. clothing 
from Jane Hall, Hestonville; one box clothing from 






20th our own thermometer noted 40 degrees in a 
sheltered spot, while at the same bour next day 20 
degrees was the point reached! Very early in the 

























































































































































































morning of the 2ist, at Germantown, the mercury 
fell to 10 degrees, and on the Wissahickon on the 
22d it dropped to 7 degrees! 

Of the seventeen days recorded for the winter on 
which snow has fallen, we believe there have been 
but three on which anybody had the temerity to at- 
tempt the enjoyment of very poor sleighing, viz., 
12th mo. 6 and 7, and 21 mo. 9th. And yet at other 
points the storm of the 3th was very prolific of snow 
—at Harrisburg making a depth of ten inches, de- 
laying trains east and west, while the following dis- 
patch tells the state of affairs around New York. 

‘¢ The telegraph lines to New York were completely 
prostrated by the heavy rain and snow storm last 
night. The Western Union, the line having the 
greatest number of wires, is badly crippled. They 
are sending business to Jersey City, thence to New 
York by boat. The trouble appears to be in New 
York, and iu the cables in the North river.’’ 

But to return to temperatures: Contras’s have 
been alluded to; we give a few, as our newspaper 
clippings have furnished them. 

During the thunder and lightning storm of the 
evening of the 18th of the month just closed, the 
brick dwellings, Nos. 1911 and 1913 Christian street 
were struck by lightning, and the back window 
frames torn out of the walls, bat fortunately no 
person injured. Referring to the same day, we 
have the following extremes: 

‘*At Memphis, Tenn., yesterday morning, the 
thermometer marked six degrees below the freezing 
point, and injury to the fruit crop is feared. There 
was severe thunder and lightning in Richmond, Va., 
at noon, yesterday, followed by a sharp snow storm 
in the evening. In northern and central New York 
a heavy snow storm prevailed, obstructing railroad 
travel.” 

While from a still greater distance we have it 
stated that ‘‘the thermometer at Los Angelos, in 
California, averaged 80 degrees during the month 
of January.”’ 

Foreign telegrams of the 12th informed us that 
“the weather to-day is intensely cold throughout 
Europe. At Paris the thermometer indicates 30 
degrees below the freezing point.”” The Elbe is 


entirely closed to navigation on account of the ice, |- 


and the practice of the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
crews on the Thames is suspended from the same 
cause.’’ 

‘From our own far west we have had accounts of 
fearfully cold weather, mercury falling many de- 
grees below zero. On the 8th of Second month we 
were told in reference to rain, that ‘‘not an inch of 
rain has fallen in some parts of Iowa in the last 50 
days. There has been but one rain-fall in seven 
weeks, and that was on Sunday, the 16th of Janu- 
ary. Asa result, water carts find profit in hauling 
at 35 cts. a barrel.”’ 

Philada., Third mo. 2, 1870. J. M. E. 


A book should be luminous, but not volu- 
minous. 





ITEMS. 

The celebrated physicist, Dr. Priestly, while ex- 
perimenting with electricity, casually illuminated 
oue of his fingers, so as to make it perfectly trans- 
parent. The curious phenomenon was noted in his 
journal, though it does not appear to have excited 
any further inquiry. About two years ago, under 
similar circumstances, the no less celebrated philo- 
sopher, Dr. W. B. Richardson, of London, illumin- 
ated nearly the whole of his hand. This strange 
fact was published in the London Lanczt, and copied 
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generally in al] scientific journals throughout the 
world. 

Recently Dr. Thomas Nicholson, of this city, has 
pursued this wonderful fact still further, and with 
considerable success. By the aid of the powerful 
incandescent light of an oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe or 
calcium light, and large magnifying lenses, he has 
succeeded in completely illuminating the whole 
hand, the body of a frog, and other sub-tances. 
From the successful experiments already made, it 
would appear that for the illumination of the entire 
body it is only necessary that the lights be sufficient- 
ly vivid and the lenses sufficiently powerful. If the 
whole internal machinery of the human system 
could thus be brought directly under the iuspection 
of medical probationers, the advantage to science 
and to humanity would be incalculable. Every 
person will remember the semi-transparent appear- 
ance of the hand when held between the eye and a 
powerful light, and if the vision be aided by artificial 
appliances there is no difficulty in imagining an im- 
mense increase of our clairvoyant powers. We may 
thus be enabled to discover structural and functional 
ailments which are now wholly hidden from human 
sight, and apply remedies with an exact knowledge 
- what we desire to accomplish.—New Orleans 

tmes. 


The first printing was done April 14, 1414. 

Printing was first brought into England March 
25, 1417. 

The first total abstinence society was organized 
February 11, 1809. 

Steam navigation was first successfully applied 
February 11, 1809. 

The first English steamer for India sailed August 
16, 1845. 

The first commencement at Harvard College took 
place October 9, 1642. 

The fi st cardinal was made November 24, 1524. 

The first mariner’s compass was made November 
21, 1302. 

Gunpowder was first used December 23, 1313. 

Christmas was first celebrated December 25, A.D. 
98. 
The first trial by jury took place May 14, A. D. 
970. 
The first debates in the United States House of 
Representatives was on the subject of a tariff. In 
debate, one of the members from South Carolina 
favored a protective duty on hemp. 

The first woolen mill on the Pacific coast has been 
set in operation at Salem, Oregon, with four hun- 
dred and eighty spindles. 

The first buildings erected in America to collect 
the King’s duties, occupied the site at the corner of 
Richmond and North Streets, Boston. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia, was 
printed in 1780, and the subscription price was fifty 
dollars per annum. 

The first religions newspaper issued wae the Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty, which was published by Elias 
Smith, in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1808. 

The first cut nails ever made were produced in 
Rhode Island, and the Historical Society of the State 
has the machinery employed at their introduction. 
The nails were made during the revolution. 

The first iron works established in New England, 
were established at Lynn. The first attempt to melt 
the ore was made in 1643. 

The first paper mill in New England was located 
at Milton; the’ first linen at Londonderry ; the first 
scythes and axes at Bridgewater ; the first powder 
at Andover; the first glass at Quincy.—The Mo- 
ravian. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH, 12. 1870. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
700 Arch Street, 
ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOODS IN VARIETY. 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 
Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes. 

Spring FLANNELS—all numbers. 


HOUSE FURNISHINC COODS. 
Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 
Table Linens in great variety. 

Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 

Muslins, all widths and best makes. 

eT all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
r doz. 

Russia Crash, 12}, 14, 15, 16 and 17c. 

Plaid Muslins, Swiss Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 

And many other goods arriving daily, to which 

we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts,, Philada, 


35 sn 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


Conover’s. Colossal 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


For saleby JAMES THORNTON, 


mbp226 Byberry, Philada._ 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N.Y. 
Pleasantly located amid beautiful mountain 
scenery. 
The Spring Term begins Third month 29th, 1870. 


For Catalogues address 
THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 


219 319 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


Wm. GRACOCK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
cera ibady Made Coe 
t eady- ) 
“<a coqalaine Sor Punerals furnished. 
36 60 ly 


« ‘ne Mp 2. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 
CHAS, H. DARLINGTON, Prineipal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For further information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 
312 Rast Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 


Friends’ Supply Store 
i. HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 


Trust Company, &c. 


“4 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 

nuity and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

No..408,Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee of Lunacy ;.aleo.act as Executors and 
Administrators, ‘to the duties“ 6f‘which par- 
ticular attention is paid. by oJd and experi- 
enced hands. ,. / 
Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the'debts-or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 
Chartered in 1836... 7 
Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645, 
THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President, 
JOHN F. J. ,, Actuary, 

WM. H. VER, Ast Actuary. 
~. ISAAC DIXON, 
brag oath Hleventh Ge os petiphia 
Dealer in 3 
SUPPS the cree tenets See NE 
Oliver pt she Jawect cage prices. All ate of Watches and Jew- 
ley sepenses ee to order. Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in exchange. 6 
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SPRING) GOODS FOR FRIENDS,|REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


JOHN J. LYTLE, Furniture Warehouse, 
< Ath and meee Garden Stsi, Philada., |. (a, 808 Oaltownin Bee WALNUT os 


SS oon eae: articon, to whjep the the | end sod GOR, ok MATTERS SES. S, Banonsing of of Ot Ma 
J esate ane rink’ Squares for Shawls, Puce Rao. ee meni eve wr 


Saunted wine. These having been BOOEZS 
bh p= rap Doel for during several years, were manu- ISSUBD BY THE 


faatared sat ot Bown aut: Mode fedia Bitks. ‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


Dark Silk finish Mobdirs and Canton Cloths. For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombarzines. PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
\ Btriped Viennas for Summer wear—a ‘beautiful | 18mo. 141 pp., Oloth.........00. cesses oe. Price 50c. 
entisies Biblical Pamiliariszed by Questions. 
y a Mode Silk Challis. By Ann A. Townsmnp. 18mo. 304 ph Price 87c. 
TTORHe tatige tot Shae for Shawls and | Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
Dreeten? *%. for Shawls and Dresses.| swers for Family Use or Firet-Day Schovie. By 
| Saperior Mode Pennies, made to order. Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
'\ ‘Striped and’ Plaid Sitks, neat styles. A full line Th. & PR eee “ 40c. 
, f Black Silks, from $1.50 to $3.00—very cheap, 
e Cy SE GF Eibaie Bongos, 81 ots.—oust 56 to import. » C4 PPncsercorecceese cocccosesceeeces 
‘U4 Spring Poplins, new shades. 
.(Bisek and White Stripe Mohairs, 18 cts. 
eCNapkins; all Linen, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.—A 
bargain, ~ 













































by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 











Thidéet’ Shawls, Long and Square, bound in the| fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
, and st the lowest rates. Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Oloth........... «Price 2c. 
Mode Bilk’knit Mitts for Friends. Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 





Hasziat E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49. 
“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” oo by Janz Jonweann. 





‘ Pladse call at Puiexps’ Dry Goons Store, Seventh 


osing Out--COLORED SILKS, 


































6 Nos., 32mo, re edecesenecee Price 75c. 
Browns, Steels, ee., at + greatly re- | Basays upon some eit ved toem 
“abet 1s as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
me ina “ve Pc at ree received. Sg OA A Price 25¢. 
naa ae, Gu onde, Silk: on Practical and Divine Grace. 
> Sore ». By S. Mi J. (18mo. 50 pp. Cloth..,,....... Prieec. 

hand. 4) era of Mptino|#hawis in| BOOKS FOR SALE 
8 - Black Silks, &. oe Journal of Hiugh Jude, $1.00. 
4 Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
$1 $2. Friends’ 





Between Market and Chestnut. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 

Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23. 83: North Second St,, Philada. 


.., WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURDITORE WAnEReOnNs, 
bio Ho 18 Nérth Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. a 


late es ee 


en aald 






pe Wane Henry Chase. $1.40. 
Piza vor ta8 Doms by the “Penneyivania * Ro 
for stator nad of Cruelty to ‘Antmale,” 66 

) , cent. wa ine Banckehece te mead. 


“BY FRIENDS TEFIOATE | Maxaiae Onnernicires, Fine Pareh i 
: ee . 
f BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th.and Arch Bts.| exxi ly COMLY, 144 N. Seventh st. 
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